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NATIONALISTS MAKE A LAST DITCH STAND 
Are We Helping Fill Them With Scrap Iron? 


Washington and the Nation 


oting on T-H, Housing Bills 
futs Thru Mason-Dixon Line 


By Jonathan Stout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FULL HALF YEAR HAS GONE BY and, to date, Congress has re- 
sponded to the mandate of last November by passing only two pieces 
of legislation the people said they wanted when they voted for Harry 
Truman. These are extension of rent control, approved earlier in the 
session, and passage of the National Housing Bill last week. On a third 
major item Congress has twice rejected the demand of the people by not 


tepealing the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The spotlight on the 15 Southern 
ratic Senators who left their 
Party to support Senator Taft in the 
fight over Taft-Hartley repeal has 
“rved momentarily to obscure some 
Significant facts. 

A study of the test vote in the Taft- 
Hartley fight shows that the 16 indus- 
trial states of the North and Midwest 
provided a larger margin of Senators 
against repeal than the 16 states of the 
South and Southwest where the Dixie- 
rats are influential. 

On the whole, it appears that the 
South showed up better than the North 
M support of labor on this issue. For 
imstance, the 16 South and South- 
Western states gave labor 15 votes, 
Whereas the North and Midwest states 
fave labor only 14 votes. Also, the 

thern states cast only 17 opposition 
ry Whereas the Northern states cast 

Opposition votes. 

_ Where labor will have to do its work 
M 1950 is indicated in another aspect 
of the voting on Taft-Hartley. 

Five Southern states gave both their 
torial votes in support of labor, 
‘as only four Northern states acted 
ise. Six states in the Southern 

pup cast both their Senators’ votes 

labor, and six in the North did 





the same. Five Southern states split 
their votes, and six Northern states 
split theirs. ! 

Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Oklahoma each cast two 
Senatorial votes for labor. Virginia, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas 
and Missouri cast both their Senatorial 
votes against labor, and it is expected 
that in those states labor will con- 
centrate its efforts in the 1950 campaign. 

In the North, only Rhode Island, 
Illinois and Minnesota cast both their 
Senatorial votes for labor, while Maine, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and New 
Jersey were entirely opposed. 

a a * 

ANY THEORY THAT this unex- 
pected showing made by the South and 
Southwest is due solely to the strength 
of labor unions in those areas must be 
revised in the light of the voting rec- 
ord of the House of Representatives on 
the National Housing Bill. 

While labor supported the Housing 
Bill, it was not singularly a labor issue 
as was Taft-Hartley. Some other reason 
must be found to account for the fact 
that, on the test vote on the Housing 
Bill, the Southern states provided a 
13-vote margin in favor, whereas the 

(Continued on Page Ten) 


~. Appease Reds, 
= China Traders 
| Tell U.S., U.K. 


By Richard Deverall 


NEW WESTERN “APPEASEMENT” POLICY in the Far East is 
slowly emerging under the drive of British diplomats—pushing for 
early recognition of the Chinese Communists—and of American and 

British businessmen, whose trade with Red China during the past several 
months has already compromised us throughout the Orient. Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky’s pressure in Paris for action on a Japanese peace treaty 
indicated that the Soviets now expect to be accompanied to a Japan peace- 
table by Red China. And Red China is counting on support by less re- 
sponsible elements of British and American business. 

The British at Hong Kong have already developed a flourishing trade 
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with the Communists in Manchuria 
and North Korea. A twenty-mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year business between 
Hong Kong and the Reds in the 
North increased greatly in 1948, as 
ships flying British, Panamanian, 
and other flags have been reported 
plying between Hong Kong and the 
Red Korean ports of Chinnampo 
and Konam. 

As early as February 23 of this year, 
Eric Himsworth, head of the British 
Colonial Exports and Imports Office at 
Hong Kong, declared: 

“There are good prospects for trade 
in Northeast Asia, all the way from 
Japan to Manchuria, provided it is 
conducted on a business basis and 
politics is kept out of it.” 

The New York Times added that 
American traders in Hong Kong were 
“worried” lest the British get the jump 
on them in exploiting this rich traffic 
with the Communists. 

By mid-May, the British Government 
had received an appeal from the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai to 
be “realistic” about recognition of the 
Mao regime. 

On June 9, Foreign Secretary Bevin 
told the British Labor Party’s Blackpool 
Conference: 

“It would not be unwise for who- 
ever gains supremacy in China to 
ostracize her friends all over the 
world. We shall be ready to trade 
with them if they will let us. We 
shall let them evolve without inter- 
ference their own economic settle- 
ment.” 

On June 11, Drew Pearson reported 
a British proposal to recognize Red 
China in order to save its Hong Kong 
base. The British were conferring with 
American, French and Netherlands dip- 
lomats to achieve this move. 

On June 19, British Consul General 
R. W. Urquhart told the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce that Britain would 
cooperate with the Chinese Reds in 
foreign trade, and praised the “re- 
straint” of the Communists. 

Two days later, Dr. Herbert Evatt 
told the Australian House of Com- 
mons: | 

“If by dogmatism about the present 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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e Cold War: Act Two 














~ 
This is the second of two columns by Mr. 

Dallin on the new Soviet line in Europe. 

A 





ESPITE SOVIET WILLINGNESS to re- 
frain from new offensives against the 
“capitalist West” and to embrace the 


status quo in Europe, no stability can be 
reached, and the second act of the cold war is 
being fought relentlessly. 
Last week I tried to outline the situation in 
Germany. It i: 


Allied armed 
are withdrawn, fight- 


untenable. If 
forces 
ing will break out on a grand 
scale between Eastern and 
Western zone 

In the Baikans the situa- 
tion is untenable because of 
the Yugoslav split. 
cannot acquiesce in that stats 
of affairs. If a peace treaty 
with Austria is signed, Soviet 
troops will have to withdraw 
from Hungary and Rumania 
Who knows whether Titoisn 
will not spread further? 

The situation is untenable in Albania, too 
Bordering on Yugoslavia and Greece, she is a 
kind of Cominform colony on the Adriatic. Fo. 
some reason the British have permitted the 
Albanian Communist 
in office and to indulge 
exceeds the usual Cominform pattern 
dition cannot last long; unless Yugoslavia is re- 
conquered, Albania will be lost to Moscow. The 
Balkans remain the powder ke; 

This analysis makes it plain that the cold war 
will go on as long as Russia refuses to withdraw 
from Eastern Europe into its own territory, and 
let all or most of its satellites choose their ow: 


Moscow 





government to continue 
in a terrorism whicl 
This con- 


of Europe. 


form of government and conduct an independ- 
ent foreign policy. Soviet penetration westward 
these last four years has been so great that 
Stalin’s government has devoured more than it 
can digest. For this reason, maintenance of the 
status quo is no solution. Consistent contraction 
of the Soviet sphere is the primary precondition 
for peace. 


IS A SOVIET RETREAT under peaceful con- 
ditions possible? Twenty or thirty years agc 
such a retreat was feasible; it was carried out 
more than once by Lenin and, in the first stages 
of his power, by Stalin too. We are too weak ti 
resist the Germans, Lenin frankfy admitted 
when he signed the Brest-Litovsk treaty. We 
are too poor and inexperienced to socialize the 
whole Lenin maintained when he 
turned toward the NEP. He retreated before 
British pressure in 1923 after the famous Curzot 
ultimatum. Thereafter, Stalin, following Lenin 
called upon his comrades to recognize that a 
period of capitalist stabilization had begun and 
would make Communist revolutions in Europe 
impossible for a considerable time 

Today the situation is different. An aura of 
invincibility has been built around Stalin, 
Stalin’s government, and the Soviet Union. Out 
of the victories of the last decade a legend ha 
been woven that the torch of Soviet Socialisn 
is being successfully carried to other countries; 
that Soviet 
greater even than that of all other nations com- 
bined. Soviet Russia’s invincibility is, of course, 
a fairy tale. But it is the basis on which satellite 
governments are built. Almost no popular up- 
risings occur; there is little resistance and virtu- 
ally no sabotage, despite general dissatisfaction 
Certainty of a defeat paralyzes the forces of 
resistance. 


economy, 


power is greater than any other 


x %: ‘: 


POPULAR MOVEMENTS REACH POWER 


when they grow to. considerable proportions 





By David J. Dallin — 


and when, in general, their strength corre- 
sponds to their mass following, say the text 
books. But the experience of recent decades 
suggests an important correction of this old 
sociological thesis. As soon as a new popular 
movement attains power, it begins to perpetuate 
itself, to enlarge, to expand; and its new growth 
is often irrelevant to the amount of its popular 
support, We have observed how power gen- 
erates power, how one success leads to another. 
On the other hand, weakness produces weak- 
ness, and paralyzes peoples, states and -gréat 
parties. 

Thus, it would be difficult for the Soviet gov- 
ernment to make a serious retreat in Europe 
because retreat would generally produce the 
impression of Soviet weakness; it would gen- 


erate opposition, resistance, and, in the Cours 
of time, popular rebellion. 


This analysis appiies no iess to the Situation 
inside Russia. There is no “resistance” in Russig 
today in the militant sense of the word: no 
fighting, no parties, no organizations. The gen- 
eral opinion is that resistance is futile. There js 
however, plenty of misery, dissatisfaction and 
indignation among the people. Even a majority 
of the Communist party are only half-hearte 
adherents of current policies. But as long as the 
myth of the Kremlin’s invincibility continues 
no great changes can be expected and no opposi. 
tion can become successful. The day Moscow is 
forced to admit failure and weakness Will be 
the day when both the international Situation 
and, even more so, the internal situation jp 
Russia will undergo radical change. Nothing js 
so detrimental to a dictatorial power, as defeat 
—military defeat or simply diplomatic retreat 


These are the ultimate’ reasons which wil} 
make it rather difficult to win considerable-con. 
cessions from the Soviet government in the 
second act of the cold war. 
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This American System 





OR A LONG TIME I have had at the tips 
of my fingers a little essay on this so- 
called free enterprise system of ours. The 
first came to me on reading a release 
about Freedonis Foundation, Inc., a conclave 
of business big boys headed by a group of 
advertising men. This is an obviously well- 
heeled organization for the purpose of granting 
annual awards for outstand- 
ing contributions to a better 
understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The men planning this 
scheme of awards are op- 
posed to communism, and 
that is well. The prospect of 
having something like. 100 
awards handed out each year 
to persons active in letters, 
arts, journalism, education 
and business is also nice—the effect of these 
on our national life, it is suggested, may be 
comparable with that of the Nobel prizes on 
international thinking. 


idea 





Boha 


I hope I am not ignobly suspicious, but I 
confess that this whole project looks to me 
unpleasantly propagandistic. In its charter the 
organization is said to have been set up “to 
build and create an understanding of the spirit 
and philosophy of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights and our ‘bundle’ of indivisible po- 
litical and economic freedoms inherent in the 
American way of life.” Perhaps it is the pic- 
ture of this indivisible bundle that rubbed me 
the wrong way. In human history and sociology 
nothing is indivisible. Without divisibility, in 
fact, there can be no progres. 


ALL THROUGH wilt should be our happy 
commencement season this notion about the 
fixity of the American system has been 
drummed into hopeful graduates. I don’t know 
why it is, but our finest philosophers, soldiers, 
statesmen and business leaders became pompous 
asses when they stand up to give advice to 
hopeful youngsters lined up to say farewell to 
their Alma Mater. Judging by newspaper re- 
ports, this year’s crop of academic orations has 
been especially bad. One of the minor sins of 
Stalin has been the effect which he has had 
on American thinking and oratory. We have 
come to the point where all an aspirant to 
oratorial pre-eminence need do is denounce the 
Soviets, loudly laud the American system ... 
and his speech is made. The implication is 
that both systems, the Russian and the Amer- 





By William E. Bohh— 


ican, are equally fixed and indivisible, and the 
only difference between them is that ours is 
good and theirs bad. But the American spokes- 
man is as much opposed to change as anyone 
in Russia. He has accepted the Russian system 
of thought. 

Now all of this is especially unfortunate a 
the present time. One of our prime difficulties 
in finding ways of cooperation with Western 
Europe is the wide misunderstanding of what 
the American system really is. In a very 
thoughtful column, Marquis Childs recently 
summarized an editorial by Count Giuseppe 
Dalla Torre, editor-in-chief of Osservatore 
Romano, the official paper of the Vatican. Ac- 
cording to Childs, the Italian editor “went so 
far as to say that the church would almost 
prefer communism to capitalism if it were not 
for the atheism and materialism of the former.” 
The Count explained that “the notion of com- 
munism of dividing all the world’s goods among 
all the world’s inhabitants has much more in 
common with Christianity than a system that 
seeks to concentrate the major part of the 
goods in the hands of a few men.” 


se 


AMERICAN POLITICIANS AND WRITERS 
ought to get through their heads the fact that 
this intelligent European has been taught by # 
that our system, the capitalist system, the free 
enterprise system, is a scheme permanently 
organized to “concentrate the major part o 
goods in the hands of a. few men.’ It is about 
time we began to let Europeans know whit 
really goes on here. 

Actually, there has never been a more flexible 
economic system than ours. Viewing the plat 
tation system of the old South, the individu 
enterprise system of early New England, the 
great scheme of public land division which 
underlay the development of the West 
finally, the wide range of projects whereby 
our business is now caried on, anyone would 
soon see that ours is not one system but 3 
great maze of meshing and constantly changing 
systems. 

It works. It works very well. Not perfectly, 
of course. Its blessings are unevenly distribute? 
both in time and space. There are some who 
are too rich, while others are too poor. * 
ups and downs of the business cycle are 4 trial 
which Congress does not yet take seriously 
But it is flexible. We have changed it, we # 
changing it and we shall continue to change ™ 


That is why it works and will continue to WO® 
ee 
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(Continued from Page tng 4 

+n we were to give the Com- 
aw reason to think they might 
never expect any aid from us, we 
might drive them ... into the arms 
of the Soviet Union.” Mr. Evatt rec- 
ommended recognition for Red China 
accompanied by foreign trade. : 
But there is no reason for blaming 
his double-dealing entirely on the 
British, The United States vessel, Pres- 
ident Fillmore, which arrived at Red- 
held Tientsin last February, was the 
frst American ship to deal with the 
Chinese Communists. A Shanghai re- 
port subsequently stated: 

“The American President Lines 
hopes that this is an augury for con- 
tinued operation into Chinese ports, 
despite the changing political scene.” 
By the end of February, several 
American shippers were ready and 
willing to deal with the Chinese Reds 
if they could get the ‘green light’ from 
the State Department. By this June, 
American President Lines was again 
contacting the Chinese Reds for per- 
mission to dock two ships in Red-held 
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Shanghai. The American shippers were 
encouraged when on June 3, their 
Shanghai agent reported the Chinese 
Reds were “eager to resume _inter- 
national commerce.” 

Meanwhile, American airlines were 
busy filing applications with the Chi- 
nese Communist authorities seeking to 
restore their services through Shanghai. 

& % % 
THE MOST FANTASTIC develop- 
ment of all was that reported by the 
United Press, printed in the Tokyo 
Nippon Times May 4, quoting officers 
f some San Francisco shipping com- 
panies who said: 





CHARLES SAWYER 
Will Commerce . . . 


“Trade with China is out of the 
— unless the Government of 
¢ United States helps on the cur- 
tency situation.” 
T : ; 
These San Francisco advocates of 
wy enterprise” recommended recog- 
mtion of Red China followed by a 
luge dollar loan.” 





Shanghai's electric power compiny, 
a American and Foreign 
a pany. has been waiting since 
Mid-May for ; Texas Oil tanker to 


"eplenish its 


“—~ {windling oil supplies. 
ne Communist 


~ Peoples’ Bank of China 
we 4 loan of $100,000 in gold bullion 
keep this American outfit running 
omg from Britain’s Hong Kong. As 
beret on anker Rum River was 
ee olf Shanghai under convoy of 
rican destroyer. 
*anwhile local Communist author- 
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Richard Deverall, former Education 


ities were talking of converting the 
American-owned power plants to coal 
so that it could operate on coal from 
Red Manchuria and put the mills of 
Shanghai back to work. 

This power plant is one of our few 
direct investments in China, which re- 
portedly total only $120,000,000. Others 
include the Shanghai Telephone Com- 
pany (owned by International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph), Cal-Tex Oil, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil, Chase National 
Bank, National City Bank, Pan Amer- 
ican Air, Northwest Aijrlines, and 
smaller installations of assorted Amer- 
ican shipping and trading outfits. Com- 
mented Newsweek on June 13: “Old 
China hands agree, and standard Marx- 
ist doctrine concurs, expropriations will 
some day take place. But for the 
moment, the new rulers seem as anx- 
ious to keep American capital in China 
as the Americans are anxious to stay.” 

American traders and businessmen 
in Shanghai placed advertising in the 
local newspapers after the Communists 
took the city in order to curry favor 
with the Communists. One airline 
even. advertised in the official Com- 
munist organ, Liberation Daily. Have 
those who formerly said, “We can do 
business with Hitler” really learned 
anything? 

z ms * 

THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT as to 
where the Chinese Communists stand 
internationally. As European Commu- 
nist leaders pledged allegiance to the 
U. S. S. R. a few months ago, the 
Chinese Communist party declared of- 
ficially on April 3: 

“If the imperialistic aggressive bloc 
dares to provoke... war, endanger- 
ing the peoples in the world, we will 
unite the people throughout the 
country and march forward 
hand-in-hand with the ally of China, 
the Soviet Union... .” 

At the March plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist party, it was declared that “the 
peoples’ democratic leadership was 
based on the Russian system, and it 
was wise for the Communist Party of 
China to unite closely with the U. S.- 
S. R. or the Cominform.” 

Mao Tse-Tung has expressed his 
conviction that the communization of 
China would perforce be a step-by-step 
process. On April 18, Pravda quoted 
Jen Pi-shih, member of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
party as saying: 

“Private enterprises which are 
beneficial to the national economy 
should be allowed to exist and grow 
during the rehabilitation of industry.” 

A month later, the highly author- 
itative Li Li-san, Vice-Chairman of the 
All-China Federation. of Labor wyote: 

“During the period of the ‘new 
democracy’, capitalism would be nec- 
essary to develop the country.” 

Upon such remarks does the busi- 
ness-as-usual crowd base its actions. 
But this course is part of orthodox 
Stalinist strategy which proceeds to 
Communism by certain definite pre- 
determined steps. The less responsible 
businessmen are pinning their hopes 
on a long Chinese NEP, and are quite 
undaunted by present political con- 
siderations or inevitable future eco- 
nomic moves. 


a * 


SOVIET CONSOLIDATION of China 








Moscow Ticker 


NDER the rubric, “Critical Comments,” the Soviet writers’ journal, 
[ Novyi Mir (No. 4, 1949) lashes out at “rootless cosmopolitans.” Here 
is a representative sample of those attacked: Mark Rosenthal, B. 
Meilakh, I. Altman, M. Lifshits, A. Gurvich, F. Levin, G. Brovman, E. Tager, 
Ya. Fried, “B. Yakovlev (Holzman),” A. Leites. ... 
* u 


Ogoniok, the Komsomol organ (No. 19, 1949), justifies the playing of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at a session of the Congress of Soviets. The 
Ninth, it states, was the spiritual forerunner of the Communist Manifesto. 


Far Eastern Appeasement Policy 


will place a quarter of the world’s 
population within Soviet Eurasia. The 
vast coal, iron and other resources of 
the Soviet Far East, China and North 
Korea could, given two decades of in- 
tensive development, make the Soviet 
republics a Pacific superpower. With 
warm water ports, factories, munitions 
plants, and ample sources of manpower 
in the Far East, the Pacific Ocean north 
of the equator could be turned into a 
Soviet lake. Whether or not this comes 
to pass depends to a great extent on 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Until the Communists crossed the 
Yangtze, the industrial areas and the 
large cities of Free China were sub- 
sidized by the United States. Food, 
cotton and oil flowed into China (with 
the ECA spending $20,000,000 per 
month in Nationalist China), half of it 
to the Shanghai area. Last February, 
the Chinese Communists expropriated 
140,000 bags of ECA flour at Tientsin. 
An ECA allocation of $15,000,000 for 
cotton for Shanghai was cancelled at 
that time, but on February 19, ECA 
chief Paul Hoffman ordered shipment 
resumed after American cotton ex- 
porters wailed they would lose money. 
By April, approximately $13 million 
worth of this ECA cotton was in 
Shanghai. When the Communists took 
over, it was finally processed .. . for 
and by the Chinese Communists. 
Some American oil installations in 


China are now in the hands of the °* 


Chinese Communists. During the past 
several months, these oil operations in 
China have been largely financed by 
ECA. American oil interests have no 
thought of getting out of China, will 
remain there as long as possible. 

An added fillip to this picture of 
“old China hands” seeking trade with 
the Chinese Communists was the de- 
claration on June 24, by the Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer that American- 
owned scrap iron and steel overseas 
could be shipped ‘to countries other 
than the United States.” Will this 
mean that scrap-hungry steel mills in 
Red Manchuria and Communist-dom- 
inated, industrial North Korea will be 
revitalized by U. S.-owned scrap ac- 
quired through British and American 
dealers in the Far East? 


* mt 


THE SOVIET UNION, still bound 
by the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1945, is 
remaining absolutely “correct” in its 
official. dealings with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. But this is just 
a smokescreen. Moscow has been work- 
ing for a quarter of a century to bring 
orthodox Communism to China, and 


its policy of patience and restraint,. 


combined with periodic militancy, has 
paid off. 

Stalin waited out the Japanese as- 
saults on China, then signed a non- 
aggression pact with Japan in April 
1941, knowing it meant war between 
Japan and the United States—a war 
Japan would have to lose. Stalin’s 
game was to use the Japanese invasion 
and the Pacific war to serve the twin 
aims of destroying Japanese military 
power and paving the way for a uni- 
fied Red China. 

The U. S. S. R. cannot provide the 
machine tools, natural resources and 
scrap iron and steel the Chinese Reds 
need so urgently. Nor can it supply 
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Allan Dane 








the rice, cotton and other foods and 
materials essential to the very con- 
tinuance of industry in Red China. 

It therefore seems obvious that the 
big play in China is to lure Britons and 
Americans with honeyed words about 
the “profit system” and “capitalism.” 

The Chinese Communists will pay 
in gold for rail equipment, scrap iron, 
electrical supplies, machine tools and 
what else they require for medium and 
heavy industry—they will pay in 
hard cash just as Hitler and Tojo did! 
And they will bury the ideological 
hatchet until they have what they 


want. 


g n * 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT has got 
to make up its mind as to what policy 
it will pursue in this situation. 

We can follow the path indicated by 
the British and favored by American 
“old China hands” recognize Commu- 
nist China and permit free trade with 
the Chinese Communists, in the fond 
hope of weaning Mao away from the 
Kremlin. 

Or we can continue the main line 
of American foreign policy, as enunci- 
ated so clearly by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on October 5, 1937: 

“The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort in opposition 
to those violations of treaties and 
those ignorings of humane instincts 
which today are creating a state of 
international anarchy and instability 
from which there is no _ escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality. 
When an epidemic or physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community 





DEAN ACHESON 
«+» Run State? 


approves and joins in a quarantine 
of the patients in order to protect 
the health of the community against 
the spread of the disease. .. .” 

Our job in the Far East today is to 
quarantine totalitarian Communism in 
Red China, not to recognize the Mao 
regime. We must bar trade with Red 
China unconditionally, especially when 
it involves heavy machine tools and 
raw materials that may later be lodged 
in the backs of American soldiers and 
sailors. Such a policy would protect 
our military base in Japan ,and the 
résource-rich areas of Indo-China, Bur- 
ma, Siam, Malaya and the East Indies. 
It would buy time for an India already 
disrupted by Communist fifth column 
activities. 

We would commit tragic folly if 
we permitted money-hungry foreign 
traders and investors to persuade the 
State Department to “forget” ideology 
nad recognize Comunist China. Let 
us not contribute to the entrenchment 
of Stalinist totalitarian in Asia. Let 
us never forget the scrap iron our 
businessmen sent to Japan before 1941 
which found its way into the bodies of 
American GI’s. Let us think twice be- 
fore strengthening the hand at Amer- 
ica’s throat in the Far East. 








By Melvin J. Lasky 
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WO SMALL NEWS ITEMS APPEARED in the back pages of the local 
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munist Party 
against him by 
Social Democratic Part 
agent’ 

The second wv local Berlin 
“Forty-three ear-old Frau i 
Koerber confesse toda that she } 
jJured 


f nel police investigate 
Friedrich Zeplic ito t Soviet secto 
in ordet { got me ct | Thi 
curred shortl befo Zepl ( ~ 
pearance 

Here, clear is tl nelodi tic 
atmosphere of contemporat Ger! 
politi But thers more in thes 
iten than meet the eve There i 
Story behind cac ic t ic con 
nection, 

< ¢ 


THE CHARGES AGAINST Kriede- 
mann, one of the younger and most 
capable of German socialists, has beer 
part of a systematic Soviet-Communist 
campaign to discredit Kurt Schumachet 
and the SPD. “Agents,” “Spic 
formers,” in behalf of Hitler th 
British Secret Service: the FBI. are 
nounced with regular 


de- 
indignation in 
the official Soviet paper, the Taegliche 
Rundschau, and the German Commu- 
nist pre Half-truths, lie irrelevan 


cies are mixed and repeated again and 


igain 


It would be wrong to underestimat« 
this old Nazi “great lie” technique in 
Germany The myth dos not come 
to be believed, but it damage Small 
questions and doubts are raised. Are 
Fritz Heine and Waldemar von Knoe) 
ingen (two of the West-German 
cialists under heaviest attacl in toucl 
with Britis ecret service? I the 
famous “Ost-Buro” of the SFD a mer 
adjunct of Western intelligence se 
ice Was Herbert Kriedemann an 
agent of the Gestapo? Well, there i 
always enough relevant and related 
background material to make the ac- 
cusations vaguely credible 

The young anti-Nazi Kriedemann 
fled from Germany to Prague in 1934 
and there kept up opposition activities 
From Prague he fled to Amsterdan 
where the socialist anti-Nazi centet 
was reconstructed shortly before and 
during the first period of the was 
Ther on instructions from the SPD 
center, Kriedemann took up conne¢ 
tions with several Gestapo men wl 
had approached hin Both side were 
playing fo live and it ws a risky 
dangerous g e. Kriedemann was abl 


to learn from t n who the Gest; 


stat The German Commit tet ton 
up the charge with glee The can 
paign \ unrelent 

Finally, Ki 
an invest t committee of hi 
party to lo to the “Kriedemanr 
case” and the decision \ for K. t 
institute court proceeding Shortly 
before Kurt Mueller, in a desperate 
drive to win left-wing votes among the 
Rush miners, had spoken and written 


and read 


Herbert Kriedemann 


recently which were, in a footnote-like way, more reveal- 


ituation than many a great story about 


‘The high German Court 


acquitted Kurt Mueller chairman of the West German Com- 
, of charges of ‘libel’ and ‘slander’ which had been preferred 
leading West German official of the 


[ueller had called Kriedemann a former ‘Gestap« 


The Communist presented to the 


court all the docume nts they posse ed 


Kriedemann wa involved all right 
But they had overlooked two main 
point One that Kriedemann hac 
cted on instructions from an estab- 


lished anti-Nazi opposition and had 


managed in his capacity as “ligisor 
man” to save many refugees with last- 
minute tip-offs. And what was most 


devastating, two: that in the docu- 
ments themselves there was the re- 
peated Gestapo objection that Kriede- 
mann’ 


information was increasingly 


being shown as “worthless,” was eithe1 


. wrong and mi leading or, In most cases 


long since known! The Nazis finally 
seized K. in Occupied Holland and sen- 
After his re- 
eized and sentenced again 


tenced him to two year 
lease he wa 
in 1943. 
The court decision in favor of the 
Communist Mueller—which at the 
ame time also cleared Kriedemann! 
was based on a kind of technical 
naivete When Mueller had charged 
that “it w ridiculous for a man who 
belonged to the Gestapo to pose as a 
victim of fascism,” he had been acting 
“in good faith’; it was a distinction 
worth making; he had meant to “pur- 
ify the political atmosphere.” He was 
cautioned to be more careful about 
evidence in the future as if it were 
the objective “ambiguity” of the evi- 
dence which had prompted the Com- 


munist campaign! 
% ia 


THE UNEXPECTED punch-line to 
the whole case comes from that other 
apparently unrelated news item. Who 
was Friedrich Zeplick? 

Zeplick, ironically, had been a minor 
police official in Berlin and knew the 
whole Kriedemann story from the in- 
side Gestapo angle. He knew the in- 
creasing suspicion that was beginning 
to fall on K., and had indicated his 
willngness to testify as a witness in hi 
behalf. He had been warned against 
this by Eastern political agents. Fool- 
ishly, one day he accepted his neigh- 
bor’s suggestion to pick up some coal 
in the 


Berliner pilgrimage). He disappeared 


Eastern Secto1 (an everyday 
nd was not heard from until one day 
turned up who had just been 


released from the Soviet zone con- 


centration camp of Sachsenhausen. He 
told of | neeting Zeplick there. Zep- 
lick told the story of his abduction in 


Russian car by NKVD agents that 
of his trip with Frau Koerber. He 
told of the previous threats to him 
which had once caused him to flee to 
Western Germany 

The Koerber woman has been ar- 
rested and she ha confessed The 
Judas reward which she had received 
from two “unknown persons”. amounted 


to two hundred marks 


“The Gestapo is dead,” muttered 
one cynical Berlin newspaperman, 
“long live the GPU!” 


Monat” 





REDS DEMONSTRATE AT BERLIN CITY HALL 
“...a risky, dangerous game... 


“The Gestapo Is Dead — Long Live the GPU!" 
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Paris Lovely in Spring, 
But Ideas Growing Stale 


By James T. Farrell 


HEN ONE GOES to a new city. 

especially if it is in a foreign 

country, it is best to be like a 
chiid. In a new and strange environ- 
ment, one learns and feels mare it 
one is willing to be like a child. This 
truism struck me most forcibly one 
night when I sat alone in the Cafe 
Deux Magots. For years, I had thought 
of returning to Paris. I had recalled 
the streets of Paris, the Seine at the 
end of the day, the Romanesque 
tower of the abbey of Saint Germain 
des Pres, Notre Dame, and so many 
other Paris sights. 

Here I was, back in Paris,, and I 
had already seen many of the things 
I wanted to see once more. And I 
thought of Americe. America did not 
seem so far away. In my mind, in my 
life, Chicago and Paris were not such 
a great distance apart. Now, it was no 
more strange or unusual to me to re- 
turn to Paris than it is to return to 
Chicago. Both of these cities are too 
much a part of my life experience. 


% & J 


THINKING OF ALL THIS, I was 
forcibly struck with the child-like 
character and quality of one’s first 
impressions and memories of a foreign 
city. The daytime crowds on the 
streets of Paris seemed the same as 
they had seemed in 1931. And yet 
there was a difference. from the first 
time I had looked at crowds on the 
streets of Paris. I had seen them very 
much as I had seen people on the 
streets of Chicago in my boyhood 
They were strange and -mysterious 
beings living in a world that was not 
my world. Their language was half- 
mystery to me. They went about their 
lives and were not even aware of me. 
And now, back in Paris, these early 
impressions crowded upon me. My 
memories were such a singular mix- 
ture of accurate recollections and pe- 
culiar mistakes. I remembered the 
order of stores on some streets and I 






























had completely mistaken notions 
spaces and distances. 

I recalled a world of surfaces an 
altered the spatial relationships 
these surfaces just as I had so often 
done concerning rooms, streets, th 
height of the elevated structure on 
South Side of Chicago. Paris had be 


nomic 
its inf 
connect 
membr 






come for me a private and person Desp 
world, just as Chicago had. Stores a0? i polities 
store fronts, the images of strange] cepted 
seen for an instant in the street, sig policy ; 
busses and metro stations, all this ha ing ene 
been charged with emotion. the nec 
ne ‘ ment { 

IN MY FIRST DAYS in Paris, | we os 
constantly in danger of being ove 5 ati 
whelmed. There was so much beauty, AFL } 
so much charm, so much grace in ts to os 
city, in its-orderly streets and its hat baty 






moniously arranged parks, its histor 
sites and buildings, its churches a 
galleries, I could not take in. 

I walked about the streets of Pas 
on a warm afternoon, recalling ™ 
earliest impressions of the cit Ase 
I+ found myself becoming strange 
agitated. Paris looked the same. Bu 
it was not the same. The war and “ 
defeat had left scars. Here was # 
city of such extraordinary beauty. ms 
capital of a country which was so 
wertul Her? 
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and had once been so pi sal 
ev whit 

was this city and this country ™ 

the cradle¢ 





had been so often called 











liberty.” Here was this home of sue) Por 
a great human tradition. And it ae A 
the creation of men who were 9% Poach 
The living had not created it. The li Yeally 
ing had lost. They were still sufferit Was t! 
from the wounds and blows of dete of the 





The gaiety of Paris is on the sure Neal ¢ 
Below that surface, there is saane 
spiritual fatigue. French peop, = 
one talks to them, will say that . 
are tired, that France is tired Impl! 
are weaker in all fields of action . 
the French are more gentle than ee 
have ever been. If anything, they 
more polite. They are still tired 
the War and the occupation. , 

(Continued on Page Eleven) © 
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HERE IS NO DOUBT that there 
have been definite changes in the 
attitude of the American trade 
nionist towal d ap erss action in the 
ist two decades. Gradually from 1930 
nthe American tr ade unionist has been 
sinking more and more of the neces- 
ity for direct political action as one 
nore means to carry out the ideals and 
principles of the tr ade union movement. 





I think it would be well, however, 
understand the traditional attitude of 
4ye American trade unionist in regard 
the relationship between his mem- 
yrship in a trade union and his right 
exercise his voting franchise as a 
tien in any way he sees fit. 

This attitude was predicated on the 
lief that a trade union should con- 
fne its activities entirely to the eco- 


nomic field, and not in any way extend 
is influence to matters not directly 
comected with problems faced by the 
membreship in their daily work. 





Despite this complete disinterest in 
$ ai: wlitics, thes AFL many years ago ac- 
epted without question the Gompers’ 
wdlicy of rewarding friends and defeat- 
0g enemies. However, when it came to 
‘he hecessary action required to imple- 
nent this policy they ignored it en- 
twa UY. But beginning with the 1932 
over-m MPaign, there was a definite change 
sguty, fg V attitude of the rank and file of the 
n this AFL, More and more thought was given 

sf ° Political action without regard to 
stor: fy Pty lines. 








DURING THE ROOSEVELT YEARS, 
Paris me idea of using Labor’s strength at the 
g my dallot box fo: the benefit of Labor with- 
ut regard to party gained currency. 
ngely MM At the end of the war, however, there 
Busi ¥2s almost a complete let-down on the 
mit of labor in the field of political 
«tion. As a esult, 1946 found Labor 
iting on the sidelines. The 
Wences were disastrous. The real 


‘wakening to the need for direct poli- 
Neal action b 


conse- 





Labor came after pas- 





oi es of the Ta ft-Hartley Act in 1947 
er ay the fi st time in the history of 
{ WAH he AFT, + entire membership ap- 


a mache the question of politics realis- 
sein nee, he result, as you well know, 
a He action of the 1947 convention 
ir face " AFL creating a permanent poli- 
, arm for the AFL through the 





See — 

This article is based on a aspect. 
_ by George Meany, Secretary- 
"ago of the AFL, at the fifth 
Baual dinner of the New York State 


Y ral Party recently held in New 
ork City, 
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By George Meany 


establishment of Labor’s League for 
Political Education—which provided a 
basis for direct political action by the 
AFL, all its constituent unions, as well 
as its individual members, and also 
provided for” comprehensive participa- 
tion in this political work by all liberal 
and progressive groups who believe in 
the principles and ideals of the trade 
union movement. 

Starting about April 1, 1948. Labor’s 
League for Political Education achieved 
a certain success in the campaign that 
followed—in fact, some of our people 
thought we had won‘a complete victory 
over the reactionary forces that had 
dominated the 80th Congress. Some 
even thought that the results of the 
1948 election would change the attitude 
of the Hallecks and the Martins and the 





DEMOCRATS GENE COX AND HARRY BYRD 
“Their Best Interests Are Served... 


others in Congress who represent the 
philosophy and the interests of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

But what has happened to date in 
the 81st Congress indicates quite clearly 
that while Labor won a battle in 1948 
it has by no means won the war. 

% 

DESPITE THE FACT that the issues 
in which Labor was interested—inciud- 
ing repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act-— 
were presented clearly and definitely 
to the American people in the 1948 
campaign, and that the American 
people gave a clear mandate to Con- 
gress on these issues in 1948, more than 
fifty percent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives refuse to recognize this man- 
date. 

The AFL Executive Council made the 
following comment on this situation: 

“Even if Congress repeals the 
Taft-Hartley Act before adjourn- 
ment of the present session, and en- 
acts a new labor-management re- 
lations law satisfactory to labor, the 
workers of this country cannot feel 
safe and secure while reactionary 
forces are able to muster such 
strength in Congress as was mani- 
fested in the roll-call vote on the 
Wood Bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Even a cursory analysis of the 
situation in Congress today reveals 
the fact that instead of a two-party 
system we have in operation a tug- 
of-war between reationary forces 
from both parties on one side and 
liberals from both parties on the 
other. 

“It becomes clear that a sizeable 
majority for the Democratic Party 
in the 8lst Congress offers labor 
scarcely any creater comfort than 
the heavy majority the Republicans 
had in the 80th Congress.” 

It is quite evident that the present 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum_ two- 


party system and its virtues have been 
greatly overrated despite fears expres: 
sed by some that the weakening of this 
system would be a national calamity. 

I, personally, have never been 
convinced that the two-party system 
as we have had it in America for a 
great many years is so vital to the 
welfare of our country. I do not 
share the feeling that it would be a 
catastrophe if the two-party system 
were weakened by a third party as- 
suming a stature that would give it 
a balance of power. 

The present situation in Congress is 
an indictment against the two-party 
system. The Republican leadership, 
which seems to have unlimited capacity 
for political stupidity, still feels that a 
mandate from the voters means nothing 
as compared to a mandate from the 
NAM and all the selfish interests it re- 
presents—this, despite the fact that the 
Republicans have not won a national 
election in over twenty years. Many 
Southern Democrats still feel that their 
best interests are served by the main- 
tenance of an alliance with the reac- 
tionary group that controls the Repub- 
lican Party. 

What has happened in the 81st Con- 
gress vindicates the judgment of the 
AFL when it set up its political arm on 
1 permanent basis. Labor's League foi 
Political Education is receiving the full 
support of practically every interna- 
tional union connected with the AFL. 
What is more important, perhaps, it has 
the support of the vast majority of the 
individual members of our unions. All 
realize beyond question that our future 
political activity cannot be based on a 
system that would necessitate the 
creation and operation of a new ma- 
chine every two years. 

DISCUSSION OF POLITICAL activ- 
ity on the part of Labor, and acceptance 
of the fact that there is a definite trend 
toward the use of the ballot by labor, 
without regard to party lines, leads in- 





"Does AFL Want a New Party? 


Behavior of 81st Congress Shows Need for Political Action 


Let me point up the situation which 
faces labor today by some comment on 
the policies adopted by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at its 
meeting which took place about two 
Keep in mind that the 
Chamber of Commerce is generally con- 
sidered as a good deal less reactionary 
than its sister organization, the NAM. 
Still, we find the Chamber advocating a 
program dedicated to the selfish wel- 
fare of big business and'completely cal- 
lous in its attitude toward those who 
toil. 

The Chamber gave strong endorse- 
ment to trade assciations and demanded 
that they be free from any special 
forms of government control. It also 
demanded that practically all the 
vicious controls over labor contained in 
the Taft-Hartley Law be continued. In 
other words, their policy is complete 
freedom of action for unions of em- 
ployers, and complete government con. 
trol over unions of workers. 


weeks ago. 


THE CHAMBER TURNED a deaf ear 
to the overwhelmingly popular demand 
for improvements in federal social se- 
curity. They condemned the limitations 
on war profits contained in the Vinson- 
Trammell Act as harmful to the Amer- 
ican enterprise system. The Chamber 
opposes President Truman's health pro- 
gram, as well as his farm program. The 
Chamber declares that both federal and 
state laws should bar a refusal to 
handle work or install products solely 
because they were made or handled in 
the first instance by unorganized work- 
ers. This means, in effect, that the 
Chamber of Commerce would bar 
unions by law from doing anything to 
eliminate the sweatshop with all its 
evils. 

This attitude on the part of power- 
ful big business of demanding every 
legislative advantage ‘possible repre- 
sents a challenge that labor cannot side- 
step or ignore. We will not stay at dead 





REPUBLICANS KENNETH WHERRY AND JOE MARTIN 
... by an Alliance With Reactionary Republicans” 


evitably to the questions—what of the 
future? How far will lab6r go down the 
road of political action? Will this trend 
bring us to the point where labor will 
be ready to sponsor and maintain a na- 
tional party of its own? 

As of now, I do not think that the 
general membership if the AFL is 
thinking in terms of a national political 
party sponsored by the AFL. But I am 
convinced beyond question that labor 
will go as far down this road as time 
and events prove it neeessary for us 
to go to carry out our basic purpose of 
raising, maintaining and protecting the 
standards of life of the workers of this 
nation. 





center. We either move in the direction 
indicated by the program of the Cham. 
ber of Commerce or we move forward 
toward a better day for America’s little 
people under the program of labor. To 
move in the direction of human values 
we cannot depend on the Tafts, the 
Hallecks or the Martins in Congress. 
Nor can we expect any aid from those 
on the Democratic side of the aisle who 
determine human values by the color 
of a person’s skin. To meet this chal- 
jenge and to protect the progress and 
achievements that have come after 
years of struggle, labor must move in 
the direction of intelligent and ener- 
getic political action, 


Ten Years of Franco: 





New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


WILL THERE BE A Fi 


By Victor Alba 


MEXICO CITY. 


was thoroughly exposed in the closing days of the UN Assembly when 


R USSIA’S REAL ATTITUDE toward Generalissimo Francisco Franco 


Iicctor McNeil of Great Britain demonstrated the hypocrisy of Po- 
land's proposal of an economic boycott against Franco by disclosing the 
close economic ties which exist between Fascist Spain and Communist 


Poland. 


V.adrid, McNeil pointed out, had just purchased in Warsaw 500 airplane 
motors, which indicated that Spanish plane production is following Russian 


aircraft design. 

But this is just one example. 

A glance at the items listed below 
reveals the existence of a_ veritable 
between Ma- 
drid and Moscow, by no means nec- 


network of association 


essarily via Warsaw. They point to 
the possibility of a pact between Stalin 
and I’'ranco similar to that which for- 
merly obtained between Stalin and 


Hitler. 


ITEM: A year after the closing of 
the French-Spanish borde1 an act 
engineered by the Communist-con- 
trolled French Confederation of Labor 

Franco made a speech in Madrid in 
which he promised that Spain would 


remain neutral in case of war, and 
added 

“It is not because Spain rejects the 
two opposing ysten [Russian and 


American] that Spain feels obliged to 
leclared itself hostile to those who en- 
dure those systems.’ 

A month later, in April 1947, Franco 
advised the West that he would adhere 
to it in a war only if Gibraltar were 
ceded to him a condition he knew 
in advance would not be acceptable. 


ITEM: At Prague, June 1947, the 
Soviet-dominated World Federation of 
Trade adopted resolutions 
against Franco plainly calculated to 
place socialists and laborites in a diffi- 
cult situation. But the WFTU refused 
to take any action of a practical eco- 


Unions 


nomic or trade union character against 
Franco. 

Afterward, the Communist parties 
of France, Italy and Belgium held 
meetings but again, no practical 
move was made against Spain. 

* - * 

ITEM: Meanwhile, in Spain itself the 
Communists slowed down their under- 
ground activity to the point where 
they merely propagandized Russian 
policies. Franco's police offered them 
very little opposition. But Franco’s 
non-Communist opponents have met 
with far different treatment. Large 
number! of Republicans, anarchist 
Catalonian socialists and liberal intel- 
lectuals have been arrested. Leaders 
of the non-Communist Confederacion 
Nacional Trabajores and Union Gen- 
erale Trabajores, have been imprisoned 
And the notorious Communist, Augu 
tin Zoroa, was arrested and executed 
because he had fallen out of step with 
the Communist party line 
The Commu ts themselves de- 


nounced Zoroa to the police. They have 


also bec responsible for the betrayal 
of many ne -Comn t The writer 
is aware that these are serious charges 


to make, but he would not put them 
in writing were he not certain that 
proof of them exists (this proof is safe 
in the hands of underground groups) 
and that such treachery is typical of 
the Communists 


ITEM: Economic relations between 
Madrid and Moscow are carried on 
through two points of contact: Iraq, 


ceived — a loan of $25 million from the 
Chase National Bank. The U. S. S. R. 
may, through this interchange, receive 
more merchandise for Spain (which in 
turn, as we have seen, is.able to acquire 
planes and other goods which enables 
it to perpetuate its strangle-hold upon 
the Spanish people). ‘ 
Franco, however, is aware of the 
tenuous position he occupies between 








RIBBENTROP AND STA 
To Discredit the Democracies ... 


with which Spain renewed relations 
in 1947; and Argentina. Iraq serves 
merely as an agent for the sale and 
purchase of commodities (for which 
it receives substantial commissions). 
Argentina, under Peron, operates quite 
openly as a go-between. Jaume Mir- 
avitlles and I have called attention 
before to the unholy alliance of Stalin, 
Peron and Franco, and of the canny 
coup d’etats which have rapidly fol- 
lowed one another here in Latin Amer- 
ica as a result of their understanding. 
oy * 

ITEM: When Peron seized power, 
Admiral Moreno, Peron’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Buenos Aires, held 
talks with the Russian commercial at- 
tache in the presence of Peron’s sec- 
retary, the Spaniard Figuerola, which 
were said to have concerned the gold 
given to Russia at the end of the 
Spanish Civil War by the then Spanish 
Premier Juan Negrin. Around Christ- 
mas, 1947, Franco’s Ambassador to 
Rome, Sangroniz, conducted talks with 
the Russians at Zurich and the Spanish 
embassy in Rome. 

ITEM: In March 1948, Franco and 
Peron reached an agreement which in- 
volved Russia. It is said that Russia, 
holding possession of considerable 
quantities of Spanish gold, guaranteed 
Franco’s credit with Argentina. The 
purpose of this was to prevent Spain 
from falling under the influence of the 
United States 

On April 6, Evita Peron’s newspaper, 
Democracia, said of the Peron-Franco 
accord: 

“This is a preliminary agreement 
which may serve in the future as the 
basis of a wider understanding, the 
purpose of which will be-to assure 
the neutrality of the Spanish coun- 
tries in a conflict between the 
U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A.” 

In the year since the Franco-Peron 
pact, Franco has asked for—and re- 


Peron and Stalin. Each time Argen- 
tenia comes to an agreement with 
Russia and reduces its Spain-bound 
shipments, Franco feels the squeeze. 
Franco’s chief hope is to play off the 
West against Russia and Argentina, and 
for this reason makes repeated efforts 
to wriggle into the Marshall Plan and 
the Atlantic Pact. 

All this seems, I know, to be the 
production of fear-born fancy. But 
look at the figures for Spanish foreign 
trade. Not once are the destinations of 
shipments mentioned! Why? How 
much traffic is there between Spain and 
the countries behind the iron curtain? 

Economic and military necessity do 
not exclude the possibility of a full- 
edged pact between Stalin and Franco 
any more than they prevented, in 1939, 
an alliance between Stalin and Hitler. 





MUSSOLINI 
... And Strengthen Communism... 



















































HE NAZI AND FASCist regphave | 
ment created by them stil] gin sou 
ernment — the dictatorship dmeraliss 

once an anachronism and an ints 
Although “the Franco Govern 
support, and only with’ the acti 
quote the exact words of Amer 
the situation in Spain at the time 
When Spain lost Cuba, Pye 
vestiges of her Empire — in 1g9ffwas le 
army which, instead of decreasing conl—— 
unued to grow in true bureaucrats Nazis 
style. By World War I there were mor Fascist 
generals in the Spanish Army than gg Ethiop 
the German, and one officer to eyergg themse 
thirteen soldiers. By 1917 the dang: play t 
inherent in this military hypertyophgs anothe 
was beginning to tell, and the Aaved domin: 


nal sc 
port oO 
cretal 
decisi 
fo anc 


ig 





restless within the confines of its pag Tha 
racks, began to conspire against tg cumste 
civil power. From then until 1923, @ leadin; 
made the normal functioning of demofff and ar 
cratic government totally impossible, ish fas 

Mussolini’s “March” on Rome in Oa Falang 
tober 1922 greatly influenced Spain, a The 
was a contributung factor in Genegfg journa 
Primo de Rivera’s coup d'etat, Sep m rece 


tember 13, 1923. Six vears of militg 
dictatorslip followed, during whiehd 
Rivera strove to create a Spain in Mag 
solini’s image. 


DE RIVERA’‘S DICTATORSHIP ai 
lapsed in 1930. A vear later the mo 
archy, which had identified itself wil 
the dictatorship, was also overthrd 
On April 14, 1931, the Republie 
proclaimed. 

The proclamation of the Spanish Re 
public coincided with the irresistibl 
Nazi upsurge in Germany, which cul 
minated in Hitler’s seizure of power! 
January 1933. 

Meanwhile— 

Ledesma Ramos, a young intellectual 
translated Hitler’s National Soci 
creed into Spanish National Syndicé 
ism, hoping thus to attract ana ns 
and syndicalists, and to give Sp ns! 
fascism a foundation ameng the = 

Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, sm 
the ex-dictator, decided after visiting 
Mussolini in 1933 to organize a 
movement like Mussolini’s, and th 
latter offered to finance the publicatia! 
of a newspaper in Madrid. In 8 
the Ramos and the de Rivera group 
merged, but their effectiveness as @ 
organization was not greatly incréé 
thereby. 
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Calvo Sotelo, a former minister une Libr 
the dictatorship and a man of m ay 
ligence and ambition, carried on a@ | 
paign of agitation both within © —_ 
Spanish parliament and on the outsieg nm 
seizing upon the weaknesses a aes 
mistakes of the Republic to dis ~M 
the democratic syste! Rees 
totalitarian regimes ol center: 


many. Together wit! 
jurjo, Mola and Gods 





sic time rej 

pied a secondary place at this © c 
tarvy-fascist ss 

he planned the miht saccade eachi 
rection. arac’ 
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IN THE SPRING OF 1936, whe?’ ° 
Subject 
ship, p 
In th 
Tegime 
book 0 
of note 





Joaquin Maurin, former member ¢ 
the Spanish Parliament, and 4 le , 
of the POUM (Party of ™ x 
Unity) — a_ socialist organs 
strongly opposed by both comm a 
and Trotzkyites — spent ten yea® 
Franco’s jails. Author of # SPA, 
books on Spanish social history, bé the 
now visiting the United States © erma 
collecting material for 4 work § World 
American democracy. ang 
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have been destroyed, but a govern- 
‘) southwestern Europe. This gov- 
salissimo Francisco Franco — is at 
nal scandal. 

was... established with the active 
»rt of Hitler and Mussolini” — to 
etary of State Dean Acheson — 
decisive factor in Franco’s success. 
» and the Philippines—the last 
Iwas left with an old and defeated 



















ratigg Nazis occupied the Rhineland and the 
n > Fascists concluded the conquest of 
Ethiopia, Hitler and Mussoljni, feeling 


in ig : 
vera themselves strong, began preparing to 
nom play their Spanish card, thus taking 
ngege Pia} 


/ another step toward their hoped-for 
oot domination of all Europe. 
Thanks to a number of strange cir- 





t ths cumstances, Franco came to occupy the 
o mieading place among the rebel forces, 
and around him, the Caudillo, the Span- 
sic. | ish fascist synthesis took shape as the 
n Od Falange Espanola. 
The Falange regime, as_ impartial 
journalists and observers visiting Spain 
in recent years have testified, has made 


that country the most miserable in 

western Europe. 
r und Library collections have been re- 
f intl Peatedly destroyed or expurgated. Vol- 
aca “Aire, Rousseau, Darwin, Balzac, Flau- 
pin tg ert, Hugo, Tolstoy, Zola, Anatole 
outs France Gorky, Hemingway, Sartre, and, 
of Course any literature of a liberal or 
Socialist characte) 





, are verboten. 
xalt 9 Primary and se ondary education are 


nd G§™nopolized by the Church; the higher 
centers of learr 





iing and the universities 
re controlled by the Falange. Students 
; in the fascist style by 
st inst” Spanish University Syndicate. 

“faching in all fields is of a totalitarian 


Naracter, 


. meq regimented 





hen ™ “‘“WSpapers, magazines, books, the- 
~~ al productions and films aré all 
Subjected +, 9 

mber am. ted to a rigorous double censor- 

4 lealé political and religious. 

Marx nthe ten years since the totalitarian 

meeeime can,¢ 
nizé ~« Came to power, not a single 





book or the 


atrical presentation worthy 
of note 


has appeared. 









“gaa FASCISM was predicated 
_- Perpetuation of Nazi-Fascism in 
any and Italy. Had the Axis won 
orld War II, as Franco expected, the 

gist regime would have been con- 
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ANCO-STALIN PACT? 


By Joaquin Maurin 


solidated and Spain would have been 
a satellite of the Third Reich. 

But Hitler and Mussolini, who tos- 
tered the rise of Franco, were swept 
away. And with them fell Petain, Laval 
and Tojo, all allies, direct or indirect, 
of Franco. Logically, Falangism should 
have collapsed in 1945, when the Nazi 
and Fascist regimes were defeated. 

Spain is situated geographically in 
the western part of Europe. All of the 
western European nations, with the ex- 
ception of Spain and Portugal, are 
democratic in structure. Therefore, the 
political climate of western Europe is 
hostile to the Falangist dictatorship. 

The United States is a democratic 
country which abhors totalitarianism, 
whether red, as in Russia, or black, as 
in Spain. 

History, geography and politics are 
decidedly against Franco. 

The majority of Spaniards oppose a 
government which has reduced them 
to hunger and deprived them of their 
liberties, without which life is nothing 
but moral slavery. 
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THE VOZHD AND THE CAU 


General Kindelan, who was Fran- 
co’s aviation chief during the civil 
war and later Air Minister, has said 
repeatedly that twenty-four out of 
_Spain’s twenty-seven million people 
are against the Franco regime. 

Yet the Franco regime holds out, like 
a tree that remains standing after its 
roots and branches have dried up. 

It holds out thanks to the indirect 
aid which it receives from the Kremlin, 
on the one hand, and to the weakness 
of the democratic opposition on the 
other. 

The fact that the Soviet bloc publicly 
declares itself the irreconcilable foe of 
Franco should deceive no one. Only a 
few years ago Stalin, supposedly anti- 
Nazi, made a pact with Hitler. 

* * « 

THE MORAL AFFINITY between 
Stalin and Franco is clearly evident. 
Both are totalitarian. In Spain, as in 
Russia, there is a supreme chief, a 
single party, thought control, a police 
state, rigorous control of the nation’s 
economic life, a labor organization at 
the service of the party, a total absence 
of fundamental liberties, and systematic 
persecution of the democratic opposi- 
tion. 


DILLO 
. .» Strange Fellows Lie in Kremlin Beds 


Furthermore, Stalin and Franco 
complement each other. Franco, in 
his difficult situation, needs to keep 
harping on the same anti-communist 
string to keep himself momentarily 
afloat. Without the communist danger, 
Franco would long ago have disap- 
peared from the scene. The possibility 
that the cold war might slacken and 
East and West arrive at a temporary 
period of collaboration terrifies 
Franco. Communism is holding up 
Franco as the rope holds up a hanged 
man. 

Franco made war on Russia. His Blue 
Division fought against the Russians on 
the side of the Axis until shortly before 
the war’s end. When fate decided in 
Stalin’s favor, Stalin could have de- 
clared wary on Franco Spain as he de- 
clared it on Japan. And if he had done 
so, it would not have been necessary to 
fire a single shot to insure the fall of 
Franco at the end of the war in Europe. 
The Kremlin was not blind to this fact. 
But at that critical moment Stalin 
granted Franco his life for the simple 
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reason that the fall of Franco would 
have meant the establishment in Spain 
of a democratic republic, and Stalin 
did not want that. 

The existence of Franco gives Moscow 
a weapon with which to discredit the 
democracies, especially the United 
States, Great Britain and France, which 
because of complicated circumstances 
are obliged to maintain a certain rela- 
tionship with Franco. The Franco re- 
gime is hated throughout the world, 
and when democracy compromises with 
Franco, it is bound to be discredited. 
This makes the Kremlin rub its hands 
with satisfaction. When Poland raises 
the Spanish question before the United 
Nations, she does not do so in order to 
hasten the fall of Franco; on the con- 
trary, she does it with the perverse in- 
tention of forcing the United States and 
England, if she can, to vote for Franco. 

Secondly, a democratic regime in 
Spain would naturally form part of the 
Western bloc. Spain under Franco can- 
not become a member of that bloc. For 
that reason, she was not invited to 
Washington to sign the North Atlantic 
Pact, which in turn furthers the strat- 
egy of Moscow. Should there be an- 
other world war, probably the principal 


theatre of operations will be in Europe, 
and the Mediterraneon will be vitally 
important. The key to the western 
Mediterranean is Spain. Spain’s ex- 
clusion from the Atlantic Pact weakens 
the Pact, for it means that the key to 
the -western Mediterranean is not in 
the hands of the democratic bloc—a 
situation obviously advantageous to 
Russia. 

Moscow has always preferred a fas- 
cist condition to a democratic one, for 
the former creates instability and fa- 
cilitates communism’s agitational and 
conspiratorial aims. 

The possibility of an agreement 
between Stalin and Franco must not 
be discounted. Stalin had an under- 
standing with Mussolini and Hitler 
until 1841, with Hirohito until 1945, 
and since that time he has arrived at 
a working relationship with Peron. 
It is no secret that Moscow has 
sounded out Madrid with a view to 
establishing a friendly policy. 

* x a 

FATE SEEMS to have _ protected 
Franco. Calvo Sotelo, Ledesma Ramos 
and Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, who 
introduced fascism into Spain, all per- 
ished in the storm they helped unleash. 
All three of the generals who once vied 
with Franco for leadership, Sanjurjo, 
Goded and Mola, met violent deaths. 
And Franco’s friends in other lands 
have likewise disappeared—Mussolini, 
Ciano, Hitler, Laval and Tojo. 

His great triumph lies in the fact that 
he has succeeded in presenting the 
alternative: Franco or the communists. 
It is this which has enabled him to 
remain in power. 

The communists, on their part, have 
helped give reality to this alternative. 
When the Second World War ended and 
the Franco regime was tottering, the 
communists, in the summer of 1945, 
organized a “liberating army” which 
was to cross the Pyrenees from France 
into Spain. 

The prospect that the communists, 
whose crimes during the Spanish 
civil war were still fresh in every- 
one’s mind, might replace Franco 
terrified Spain, and the Franco regime 
was thus strengthened. 

Eighty-six per cent of the Spanish 
people, according to General Kindelan, 
are against Franco; but ninety-six per 
cent, if not more, are against the com- 
munists. And when it comes to a choice 
between Franco and the communists, 
they choose Franco as the temporary 
evil. Thus the people of Spain give 
passive support to the Franco regime, 
and thus is explained the survival of 
Falangism. Franco is a calamity, but a 
passing one. Communism would be an 
incurable disease. 

But when a temporary situation is 
unduly prolonged, there is’ grave 
danger of putrefaction. This is what 
is happening in the case of Franco, who 

s keeping Spain divorced from the 
democracies and is turning the Iberian 
Peninsula into a potential breeding- 
ground of communism. For if today 
the overwhelming majority of Spani- 
ards are against the communists, it is 
by no means certain that they will con- 
tinue to be so. Fascism is a magnet 
which attracts communism. 

In the event of a new world war, and 
the probable invasion of western 
Europe by Russia, the Red Army would 
enter Spain as a liberator, just as it 
entered the countries occupied by the 
Nazis. The Kremlin knows this very 
well, and for this reason it is in no 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Survey of 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE USSR 1917-1947. By Julian Towster. 


New 


York, Oxford University Press, 443 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by KARL A. WITTFOGEL 
—D* TOWSTER’S STUDY OF SOVIET POWER puzzles the critical 


reader because of its queerly assorted omissions, distortions and 


assertions. In his first chapter, Towster stresses the extraordinary 
importance of Marxism for the theory and practice of Soviet politics. But 
subsequently he follows contemporary Soviet procedure and treats Marx 


as a venerable if somewhat embarrassing museum piece. 


plain Marx’s and Engels’ pluralistic 
persepctive concerning modern so- 
ciety. And, following the precedent 
set by Stalin in 1938, he disregards 
Marx’s ideas of functional (man- 
agerial) government and despotic 


(Oriental) state slavery. 


In describing the stat paratus of 
Tsarist Ru Towst pr ‘ 
the vm nd f ldo 
ymits the police n nstitution 
vhich both Marx and Lenin luded 
n their definition of the traditior 
lass tat And in | urvey 
the political force of the USSR 


Towster lists only the party, the Soviet 


and the army He mentions the 
GPU as a 


only in his 


major institutional factor 


Conclusions,” where it i 


summarily dealt with in a_ twelve 


line paragraph of a sub-chapter on 


The Essence of 


Individual Liberty.” 


Leading personalities of Soviet his- 
tory receive equally inadequate treat- 
ment. In saying that Bukharin’s dis- 
cussion of the state in 1916 was “bit- 
terly resented by Lenin,” Towster tells 
mly half the story 
to the article in question was 
sharp, but the word 


Lenin’s reaction 
indeed 

resentment” fai 
characterizes the 
Vishinsky ‘of the trials than Lenin who 
criticized Bukharin as an erring friend 
rather than as a hated enemy (‘“Buk- 
harin is much better than Kautsky...’’). 


Vishinsky is given prominence in the 
evaluation of this and other 
political issues. But Towste: 
essentially as a learned authority (“Aca 
demician Vishinsky,” “Professor Vishin 
sky”) He refer to the trials of 
1937-38 only in passing, and explain 
Stalin’s nor Vishinsky’s role 


grim event 


more appropriately 


highly 
present 


neither 
n these 


Here as elsewhere, Towster obscures 
important negative features of Soviet 
development. He compensates for h 
omissions by volunteering positive in- 
formation of a highly 
nature. Mentioning the 
labor camps, he 
their exaggerated 
abroad.” And he asserts that the de- 


problematic 
correctional 
says “the number of 


inmates has been 





es ‘ 
Dr. Karl A. Wittfogel is director of 
the Chinese History Project of the 
University of Washington and Co- 
lumbia University. He is editor-in- 
chief and co-author of “The History 
of Chinese Society,” and his new 
study on Russia and Oriental des- 
potism will be published shortly. 
a J 





He fails to ex- 
cisions of the Politbureau “in practice 

are collective. Though Stalin’s in- 
fluence is great, all of the members of 
the Politbureau take part in the ‘con 
ideration of questions before it, and 
their votes are of equal value.” 


These are staggering assertion If 
Towster means what he says, then he 
one of very few Americans—perhaps 
the only one who has precise data 
neerning the number of slave laborers 
and he is similarly unique 


1 the USSR 
knowing the actual workings of the 


litbureau. In both cases his generally 
ll-documented study gives no sources 


these extraordinary claims. 


ONCE AWARE of 
ngs, the reader may consider it a waste 
if time to occupy himself further with 
Towster’s book. After all, a writer 
illergic to cops is obviously: not the 
best person to study a police state. 


these shortcom- 


Nevertheless, Towster is not without 
competence. According to information 
printed by his publishers, he served 
‘during the war years as a political 
analyst with the Department of Justice 
and the Office of Strategic Services in 
Washington, later becoming chief of a 
political research and analysis section 
in the State Department.” His book is 
described as “an outgrowth of many 
vears of serious study of the USSR 
n all of its aspects and especially its 
political process.” Towster’s investiga- 
tion thus reflects not only the develop- 
ment of an individual but of an entire 
ideological climate in which certain 
of our top-ranking political advisors 
basked during the war years and for 
ome time thereafter. 

The Hopkins papers, Stimson’s mem- 
oirs, and General Deane’s record of our 
efforts at with 
Russia reveal an uncritical, if tempo- 
ary, belief in the possibility of a more 


war-time cooperation 


harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This belief 
great influence to 


or less 
induced men of 
uggest the establish- 
ment of “the general policy throughout 
all US departments and agencies that 
Russia must be considered as a real 
friend and be treated accordingly and 
that personnel must be assigned to Rus- 
ian contacts that are loyal to this con- 
cept. (Memorandum by Major Gen- 
eral Burns, reproduced by Robert E. 
Sherwood as “an excellent statement 
of [Harry] Hopkins’ own views on the 
with the Soviet 
Union.”) Mr Hopkins himself believed 


ubject of velations 
that Russia’s interests, so far as we 
can anticipate them, do not afford an 
ypportunity for a major difference with 
us in foreign affairs.” 

Opinions of this kind were held by a 
great many persons of good will. They 


were, for obvious reasons, vigorously 
propagated by politicians who, as 
fellow-travelers or in an even more 
sinister capacity, promoted the cause of 
the Soviet Union within the top eche- 
lons of the American government. A 
similar attitude was taken by certain 
totalitarian New Dealers (as juxtaposed 
to the democratic New Dealers). These 
totalitarian New Dealers, of whom 
Henry Wallace is an outstanding ex- 
ample, were—and in many cases still 
are—fascinated by the managerial ac- 
tivities of the Soviet rulers, 
dictatorial methods they deplore, but 
presumably benevolent inten- 
tions they admire. 


whose 


whose 


Towster’s peculiar evaluations become 
understandable if we realize 
that he reached the peak of his public 


readily 


-career at a time when officials dealing 


with Soviet affairs were expected to 
consider the USSR as “a real friend.” 
In view of this, Towster’s book is re- 
markable not only because of its many 
open and hidden biases, but also be- 
cause, at the same time, it contains a 


fair amount of realistic and critical in- 


{ 


rmation. 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE USSR 
has three major divisions. Part I de- 
scribes the Soviet theories that underlie 
Russia’s constitutional order; Part II 
deals with the structure and operation 
of government, and Part III, with the 
dynamics of political power. Part I 
follows thematically, though not in 
detail, The Law of the Soviet State, 
edited by Vishinsky. This fact, as well 
as Towster’s numerous footnotes, shows 
the American author strongly influenced 
by Vishinsky’s ideas. The reader who 
has searched in vain for concrete in- 
formation in Towster’s book on the role 
of the police in the Soviet power system 
will be equally disappointed if he con- 
sults Vishinsky’s compendium. Neither 
publication faces seriously the problem 
of the bureaucracy as a ruling class. 

Towster, however, does not confine 
himself to the legal and formal aspects 
of Soviet power. The role of the Com- 
munist party, which in Vishinsky’s 
compendium is buried in an ocean of 
legalistic detail, is discussed at length 
in Part II of Towster’s study. In Part III 
he offers valuable data on the position 
of the various social and national 
groups. He points to the lowering of 
the status of the workers and peasants 
and to the rising power of the Soviet 

intelligentsia.” He also hints at the 
reduced influence of the national mi- 
norities and the corresponding increase 
in the importance of the Russians 
proper. 


TOWSTER’S ANALYSIS is hampered 
again and again by an inclination to 
mix facts and interpretation and by an 
attempt to hide his own evaluations 
behind those of leading Soviet author- 
ities. His insecurity, due in part to a 
methodological ambivalence, in a deeper 
sense is caused by a lack of any clear 
understanding of the type of society he 
is investigating. His inability to pose 
sharply the problem of class structure 
in a bureaucratic society of the Soviet 
type makes him the victim of the of- 
ficial Soviet myth concerning state, 
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sven 
tus 


Soviet Power 


class and society. His remarks on the 
development of Soviet Marxism fai] tp 
underline the differences between the 
official Soviet ideology and the classica] 
concepts of despotic government man- 
agerial and otherwise, invoked in the 
writings of Marx, and, to a poirt, als 
in those of Lenin. 

Throughout his analysis, and particu. 
larly in his concluding chapter, Towster 
consistently disregards the work of po- 
litical scientists who, tentatively or 
systematically, discussed goys nment 
despotism, its structure. 
class system. 





dynan and 


Lacking an adequate conceptual 
frame, Towster was bound to er> in his 

- e x 
institutional analysis and to ; 


a} ve at 


utterly problematic conclusions. How 
real are “economic rights” in a society 
whose decisive means of production: 

controlled and managed by a1 gan- 
ized and highly privil ruling bu- 
reaucracy? Is it true that “the 3 jority 
of the Soviet citizens are not Ishoring 


under any undue sense « leprivatic 


of freedom’? 


Since Dr. Towster presents < mber 
of critical facts which rarely, if ever, 
appear in the writings of consistent 
fellow-travelers, it would be i: 
to place him in this category. But his 
tendency to belittle the specific inter- 
ests of Russia’s new ruling class and 
his desire to see quasi-democratic trends 
in institutional arrangements which in 
the Orient for thousands of years have 
been the cornerstone of desvotism, 
carry him close to those modern polit- 
ical theoreticians who excuse autocratic 
regimes by calling them benevolent. 





errect 








The friendly fringe of the Soviet 
world is peopled not only by ‘ellow- 
travelers and critical $ Of mal 
kinds and colors. It ha 
not inconsiderable number 
Hamlets who, as the victin 
inadequate scientific concepts, are gen- 
uinely and pathetically 
themselves from the ideologies an 
values of the i 












unable 





most oppres 


aggressive power system oi our time. 
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PHILIP RAHV 


A volume of criticcl evalue- 
tion at its highest level by on? 
of the founders of Partisas 
Review. It includes esscys on 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, James 
Kafka, Hawthorne, Henry Mille* 


ond W. C. Williams. $3.09 
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THAT WAS AMERICA. Edited by Oscar Handlin. Harvard University 
Press. 602 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


“E YEARS SINCE THE CONCLUSION OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR have brought to most Americans an acute sense of their good 
fortune. We are at the moment the luckiest people in the world, with 





a land that has not been devastated by war, with a standard of living that 
¢ _ . : . . . . 

is beyond the dreams of most Europeans, and with a degree of individual 
liberty that is equally unparalleled. We have our national shortcomings, 


and we have our problems, some - - 
THAT WAS AMERICA is a book to 


of them problems of the world we | oe ‘ betas taro 
: are part of, some of them pecul- help us ee seco d —. 
, eae -s: but in comparison with tive, Mr. Handlin has brought togeth: F 
l larly ours; Dt Ret a8 the impressions and opinions of forty 
4 gther countries, we are very well Europeans who visited America be- 
; off inceed. ° tween 1750 and 1940. Allan Nevins and 
0 I speak advisedly of our good for- Henry Steele Commager have already 

tune. Jn some quarters there is a ten- worked in this field, to excellent effect, 
» Wm dency, which cam be understood but but Mr. Handlin has for the most part 

not condoned, to conclude that om drawn upon unfamiliar sources. Most 

well-being evidence of special vir- of the selections have never before been 
r tue. Certain persons insist that: our published in this country, and many 
nt national greatness is the product of of them Handlin has translated into 
id some single formula, some truth that English for the first time. Merchants, 


was uniquely revealed to the found- missionaries, musicians, diplomats, 


4 - ba saene ra ths a ‘ é ‘ ee 
ing fathers. Others believe that the scientists— all kinds of travelers fur- 


virtue lies in us as a people; because nish grist for his mill. 
ot we are better; we have what baa have, The early visitors, those who came 
and therefore we must deserve it. in the eighteenth century or at the 
So chauvinism develops, and when beginning of the nineteenth, were 


mantr } a ee ta) y ‘ : 
we -contrast the United States with overwhelmingly impressed by the vast 


r the other great power of the world, natural resources of this land. (They 
‘ the Soviet Union, it is hard not to be also noted, at the Very outset, how 
chauvinistic. For that matter, the tall those resources were being wasted.) 


of the Communists, always belittling 
this country and ignoring Russia’s 
faults, makes chauvinism seem a vir- 
tue. But of course it is not one. More 
than ever w 


Many of them felt that this boundless 
opportunity was having a revolutionary 
effect on the people who had settled 
here. “The American,” wrote Creve- 


need to see clearly what coeur, “is a néw man. who acts upon 


we are and what we are not, 








of new principles; he must therefore 

ct entertain new ideas and form new 

i : b opinions.” 

1s Granville Hicks, well-known writer I 

: es fe But there were faults to be found: 
and critic, is the author of “Small ; 

id Tene 0 the hardships, the bad manners, the ab- 

ds ihaal ; sence of culture. A French colonial ad- 
© - + ~ - — = 

in 


* “B e 59 bd 

: eing in 
THE ETHICS OF AMBIGUITY. By Simone de Beauvoir. Copyright 1948. 

eS Philosophical Library, New York. $3.00. 


Reviewed by CHARLES PERROW 


; HE FACT OF MAN’S CONDITION is that each one of us must die; 
z, ii man is both free and in servitude each is an object to all others, 

even though all others are an object to him; each is of sovereign im- 
portance, vet of insignificance in the totality; that he realizes that men are 
nd the supreme end, yet he is forced to treat them as means, as instruments 
or obstacies. Men feel this, yet there have*always been philosophers who 
have tried to mask it. The existentialism of Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir 
claims to fate this condition of man, the “tragic ambiguity,” and in this 
book Madame de Beauvoir attempts 
to build an ethics upon it. Man de- 
termines his own values by his 
actions and the ends he sets up. 





being.” Without concern for the deno- 
tations of the “being” in this state- 
ment, she goes on with poetic and 


T} . : 2 stic interweavings of “existence,” 
thus man is res 5 s mystic in : Be od 
acts. a 3 d responsible i +7 “freedom,” “transcendence,” “willing, 
alls Nas 2 7 . . ’ aay ; 

» and ends, and even for his “indefinite movements,” “indefinite 


lailure. There is always failure, for 
he is an object, and in servitude, 
and he dies he is not a god, he 
Cannot escape his condition. But 


nicky if L, : 1: ° 
only if he realizes and assumes his 
wailures, accepts the ambiguity of 
ils Condition, and the responsibility 
tT 


‘Or nis acts, can he realize the free- 


unity,” and so forth. The result is 
mystical jargon and confusion. It is 
ttoo much to ask a reader to discover 
her meanings for these key words; too 
often he will only be led in circles. 
Even the reader familiar with existen- 
tial ontology will not discover an ade- 
quate transition from the ontology to 


dom that } the directives for action that it calls 
n that does not have. * : 
This i ib] for. For example, how one makes him- 
5 1S a ssible view an, anc : : ‘ ar 
age ible view of man, and self a lack of being, or casts himself 


the basi f it one cz vs ¢ , 
yne can follow som« into the world. 



















this book, and with profit. Certainly = - 
#n ethics built on these assumptions 
should pr exciting. But unfortu- EVIDENTLY THE AUTHOR is aware 
Mately for the ethics there seems to that this’sort of criticism is leveled at 
" hs maecin Mm with ontology which ee Roa * a — h200 
“omumates the book. Madame de Beau- meets the objection that “to will free- 
a ae Sartre’s dictum that “man cum aon: ee eee, pages nd 
+4 : as ) makes himself a lack she — helene this - ee © ” 
‘ being in order that there might be explanations one finds in this book. 
ee She gives the “concrete content for 
- Charles Delvee ty wailing on A, action” for scrence and Seppe, ’ 
_ first novel, But not all this book is on a mystic 





a. plane. The structure, vague and con< 
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America Through Foreign Eyes 


ministrator, Moreau de Saint-Mery, de- 
plored the climate, the women, and 
much else, and another Frenchman, a 
royalist exile named de Montlezun, 
could discover nothing to suit him: “a 
scowling sky. a hostile climate, and 
humid lands, to say nothing of the som- 
ber solitude, of the bad manners and 
gross customs, of the religious fana- 
ticism, of the unbearable democracy of 
the great mass of white inhabitants, of 
the comic pride of the wealthy classes. 
of the lack of taste and good 
tone.” 


good 


LIKE IT OR NOT, they all felt that 
America was different, and, as time 
went on, visitors wondered more rathei 
than less at the marvels of the new 
country. Handlin presents a whole 
series of nineteenth century pilgrims 
to testify to the miracles of American 
expansion, the incredible growth of in- 
dustry, the prodigious development of 
the great cities. 

Many, though by no means all, of the 
earlier visitors quarreled with Amer- 
ica’s ideals, but those who came’*in the 
late nineteenth century were more like- 
ly to take exception when they found 
that the ideals were not being realized 
Peter Demens, a Russian business man 
with radical sympathies, wrote as 
shrewdly as any muckraker on the 
growth of monopoly. I. F. Benjamin 
saw the.evils of unfettered competition. 
Count Vay de Vaya und Luskod re- 
corded the misery he encountered in 
the homes of Pittsburgh’s steel workers. 

It is what we have always known, of 
course, this record of the American 
dream, which was realized in part but 
only-in part, but we see what was hap- 
pening with unusual vividness through 
these foreign eyes, sometimes friendly. 
sometimes hostile, but always curious 
and keen. Often the visitors were more 


Vacuum 


fusing, admits her interesting and lucid 
bits that can be independent of the 
mysticism. And there are two long 
discussions that are for the most part 
clear, penetrating, and insightful. The 
first deals with the types of failures 
possible for men who do not succeed 
in willing themselves as freedom. Her 


treatment of artists and writers is 
fragmentary and _ inconclusive, but 
there is no mistaking the sub-man, 


serious man, nihilist, adventurer, and 
passionate man. Revelant to these types 
is the treatment of oppression. We 
know one form—the Nazi occupation— 
is still vivid to her, but her account 
manages to be moving without ranting 
and raving, nor does it descend to 
cleverness and epigrams. It is here, 
and not in the ontological discussions, 
that one begins to find, for ethics, the 
meaning of man’s tragic ambiguity. 

But granting that we are responsible 
for our acts and values, and that our 
condition is ambiguous, and that there 
must be failure in every success, how 
will the ethics of ambiguity operate 
in the face of this? The first thing w« 
must be assured of is that violence 
and dictatorship are imminent, and 
one must not retreat from it, deny it, 
or assume it lightly. Men get in the 
way of the willing of freedom for men, 
some must be sacrificed. The oppressed 
may have to become oppressors in turn, 
unless we are to stand by insensitive 
to evil while waiting for the all too 
gradual change for the better. There 
must be permanent tension, she tells 
us, constant questioning and contest- 
ing of the means to the end, to make 
sure that freedom is not defeated by 
the very méans, and that the ends are 
confronted by the absolute end of free- 
dom itself. 


acutely aware of historical processes 
than the natives, and in the last section 
of the book, which Mr. Handlin calls 
“The Burden of Maturity,” we can trace 
the growing realization that America 
was at last facing some of the problems 
of the older nations. In his introduction 
to that section, Handlin writes, “Could 
a mature nation accept the burdens of 
maturity and apply under suh pressures 
the ideals and aspirations of its youth? 
That burst that was to make America 
and American ideals the dominant fac- 
tor in the fate of the Western world.” 
, x 

HANDLIN’S QUETION still cannot 
be answered with a ringing affirmative, 
but the evidence of the war and the 
years since the war does not warrant 
pessimism. Our ideals not only have 
survived attack; what is more im- 
portant, they have survived victory. 
Standing at the peak of our power, we 
still represent, however imperfectly, 
the “new principles” of which Creve- 
coeur wrote. 

This, then, is the moment for self- 
knowledge, the moment at which Mr 
Handlin and his forty foreigners can 
help us. Coming from all over the globe, 
we as a people found in America great 
opportunities. Some of them were 
wise enough to take advantage of; 
others we muffed. Thanks to what the 
continent gave us, we have reached a 
position of unique power without ex- 
hausting our physical and spiritual re- 
sources in the struggle. It is still pos- 
sible that we may lose everything, but 
it is also possible for us to win a greater 
victory for ourselves and for the 
world. Fear, as Mr. Handlin says, is one 
of the great dangers. Overbearing pride 
is another. But between arrogance on 
the one hand and defeatism on the 
other, there is firm ground on which we * 
can take our stand. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE practically; 
what is good, bad; when is violence 
justified; how do we choose between 
freedoms, between ends; what should 
be sacrificed? To these questions the 
author says that one can only propose 
a method and find out under what 
conditions the acts of men are valid. 
She gives us many examples, but the 
conditions set forth are artificial and 
thin, and we are back on the verbal 
level‘of “freedom” and “being.” Only 
one example presents a real problem 
we must face—violence and the Soviet 
Union. The upshot of her treatment 
of this is that violence cannot be con= 
demned or justified without confront- 
ing it with the ends in mind, the rela- 
tion of these ends to the absolute end 
of freedom, the economy of wasteful- 
ness of the violence, and the necessity 
of it in view of other non-violent or 
less violent means. 


Thus we see from another angle the 
ambiguity, this time, of the ethics. For 
one who believes that “without crime 
and tyranny there could be no libera- 
tion of man,” where, among all these 
variables can justification for any vio- 
lence whatsoever not be found? Even 
to a man exceptionally honest with 
himself, of what help can the “method” 
proposed, or the “conditions” set forth, 
offer? I do not believe that Madame 
de Beauvoir’s bowk on ethics faces 
squarely any of the problems it raises, 
that it offers any way, or method, or 
concrete content for action as it claims 
to do. The emphasis on the amkiguity 
of man’s condition is an important one, 
and one we should certainly face. But 
to build an ethics on it requires more 
than the poetic use of such words as 
“being” and “freedom.” 


\ > 








T-H, Housing Vote Cuts Mason-Dixon Line 


of Illinois; Walter H. Judd of Minne- 
sota; and Alvin E. O’Konski of Wis- 
consin. 


(Continued from Page One) 
Northern states provided a 14-vote 
margin in favor. 

The 16 states in the North-West 
group gave the Housing Bill a total of 
113 votes in favor and 99 against; while 
the 16 states in the South and South- 
west voted 81 in favor, 68 against. An 
added item of interest is that the Con- 
gressional delegations of West Virginia 
in the South and Rhode Island in the 
Worth voted unanimously for the Hous- 
ing Bill. 

The South’s nay votes actually were 
fewer than the North’s. Only two 
Southern states (Florida and Mississ- 
ippi) cast the total votes of their dele- 
gations against, whereas four Northern 
States (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Delaware) voted against. 

« z v7] 

A LITTLE-KNOWN CUSTOM on 
Capitol Hill, whereby a Congressman 
votes on both sides of an issue so that 
he can go home and tell you he voted 
your way and then turn around and 
tell the other side he voted their way, 
was practiced assiduously on the Hous- 
ing Bill. 

Administration forces were so sure 
they had ample votes to pass the bill, 
some supporters grew overconfident 
and wandered off the the floor of the 
House to attend to other pressing mat- 
ters. The read estate lobbyists, quick- 
ly noses, discovered that their side had 


a temporary majority on the floor, 


Swiftly, Republican Rep. Edward 

Rees of Emporia, Kansas, Taenk i up 
his amendment to delete from the bill 
the provision for building public hous- 
ing for low-income families. For fam- 
ilies who for years have felt the pinch 
of the housing shortage, that section is 
of course the heart of the Housing Bill. 

Twenty Congressmen who later that 
day voted for the Housing Bill on final 
passage also voted for the Rees 
Amendment to kill the Housing Bill. 
In the 1950 campaign, no doubt, these 
20 Congressmen will be pointing out to 
the plain folks back home that they 
voted for the bill. Also, they will be 
pointing out to the real estate groups 
and other vested interests that they 
voted to gut the bill. 

Twelve of this group are Southern 
Democrats—A. Leonard Allen, Over- 
ton Brooks, and F. Edward Herbert of 
Louisiana; Charles E. Bennett, Dwight 
L. Rogers, George A. Smathers and 
Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida; Lloyd 
M. Bentson, Jr., of Texas; Herbert C. 
Bonner of North Carolina; George M. 
Grant of Alabama; and L. Mendel 
Rivers and James P. Richards of South 
Carolina. 

Eight are Republicans, mainly from 
the .East and the industrial Midwest 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New 
York; Robert J. Corbett and James E. 
Van Zandt of Pennsylvania; Antoni N. 
Sadlack of Connecticut; Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr., of Michigan; Edgar A. Jorias 
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FOUR SENATORS PULLED this 
same kind of fast footwork on Taft- 
Hartley. J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Dela- 
ware, Herbert R. O’Connor and Millard 
E. Tydings of Maryland, and Edward 
J. Thye of Minnesota managed to vote 
first with labor, then against labor, on 
the test issue of giving Federal Courts 
power to break strikes by issuing in- 
junctions. 

In the final Senate vote the Repub- 
lican leadership, headed by Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, with the help of 15 South- 
ern Democrats, successfully stopped 
President Truman’s second attempt in 
this session of Congress to redeem his 
campaign pledge to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


What the Senate finally adopted jg 
now reposing in the Senate Labor 
Committee. 

The odds-on betting here is tha 
they will continue to repose where 
they are and no further action will be 
taken in either House or Senate this 
year on the Taft-Hartley issue, How. 
ever, Senator Paul Douglas of THlinoig, 
a leader of the liberal group whig} 
made the fight against Taft, predicta 
to this reporter that another attempt 
will be made to repeal Taft- ~Hartley 
some time after next January in the 
second session of the 8lst Congres. 
And Joe Keenan, director of the AFL 
Political Education League, made the 
flat assertion that the Senators ang 
Representatives who sided with Sena- 
tor Taft last week will be hearing g 
great deal about Taft-Hartley in the 
1950 election campaign. 





Franco-Stalin Pact 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
hurry to see Franco fall. Rather, it 
waits until the time when Franco's 
place may be taken by La Pasionaria 
or some other Soviet creation. 

x a as 

LIQUIDATION OF FRANCO is thus 
a question of utmost importance for 
world democracy. But Franco, like any 
other totalitarian leader, will never be 
overthrown simply by a movement 
against him inside Spain, since the 
police state makes this impossible. 

The oft-repeated statement that ex- 
ternal pressure only strengthens the 
Franco regime is not true. Communist 
pressure, yes; but not democratic pres- 
sure. Exclusion of Franco Spain from 
the Marshall Plan and the North At- 
lantic Pact has contributed enormously 
to the weakening of the regime. The 
increase of discontent within Spain is 
clearly shown by the fact that generals, 
aristocrats and businessmen who form- 
erly sided with Franco are now openly 
declaring their opposition. 

Those who hoped for an evolution of 
the Franco regime toward democratic 
forms were mistaken. A totalitarian 


regime can march in only one direction; 
its totalitarian character can only be- 
come more and more marked. If a to- 
talitarian regime took steps to bring 
about an evolution toward democracy, 
it would be condemning itself to ob- 
livion, and this Franco is certainly not 
prepared to do. 

It is true, and unfortunate, that Span- 
ish democracy has not in the past 
known how to organize an effective 
democratic opposition to Franco. Until 
a short time ago it maintained contacts 
with the communists, encouraging their 
belligerance and bringing discredit 
upon itself as a consequence. 


To the extent that Spanish democracy 
organizes itself against Franco and 
against communism it will gain prestige 
within Spain and _ respect abroad. 
Franco’s fall must not mean the return 
of the communists, but rather a full 
guarantee that the legal means at the 
disposal of ‘a democratic regime will be 
used to keep them from imposing their 
will. The overthrow of Franco must at 
the same time be used to defeat the 
communists. 
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Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
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Bob Hope stars in Paramount's | 

"Sorrowful Jones” co-starring 

Lucille Ball and introducing 
Mary Jane Saunders. 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 

(All concerts begin at 8:30 p. m.) 

Monday evening, July 11 (in 
case of rain, this program is post- 
poned until the next clear night). 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult (Sta- 
dium debut). Soloist: Isaac Stern, 
violinist. All-Brahms program. 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn, 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor; 
Violin Concerto, Isaac Stern, 
soloist. 


Tuesday evening, July 12. Con- 
ductor: Sir Adrian Boult. London 
Overture (lst time at Stadium), 
John Ireland; Two Choric Dances, 
Creston; Symphony No. 13 in G 
(B. and H. 88), Haydn; Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F minor, 
kovsky. 

Wednesday evening, July 13. 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult.| 
Soloist: Frances Magnes, violinist. 
Overture to the comedy “The| 
Wasps” of Aristophanes, Vaughan | 
Williams; Brandenburg Concerto 
in G major, No. 3, Bach; 
No. 5 in B flat, Schubert; 
*“Poeme” for violin and orchestra, 
“Tzigane,” Rhapsody | 
for Violin and Orchestra, Ravel; 
Frances Magnes, soloist. From! 
“Die Meistersinger”: Prelude to} 
Act II—Waltz—March, W: agner. 
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“a powerhouse of emotion” 


20th Century-Fox 
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4 Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
4 lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


4 Book by 
> GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
ew Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
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BOB HOPE 
LUCILLE BALL 


win Damon Runyon’s 





~sJones 
eva TUNA CLIPPER” 
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Tchai- | of the dilemma of post-war Swe- 


“ha | machine should move 
Sym- | 


MARCH -OF TIME'S “SWEEDEN’ AT EMBASSY 


THEATRES 





LATEST INTERESTING SHORT. 
SUBJECT AT .72nd STREET, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER AND 
NEWARK EMBASSY 
NEWSREEL THEATRES 


Sweden today is unique among 
all north European countries, for 
she alone refuses to join either 
the Soviet bloc to her east, or 
the new union of Atlantie Pact 
nations to her west. 

The new March of Time film 
now at the Embassy 72nd Street, 
Rockefeller Center and Newark 
Embassy Theatres presents for 
the first time a crisp, clear story 





den. It shows that the average 
Swedish family still lives better | 
| than its neighbors in other Euro- 
pean countries. But beneath the 
apparent calm of every-day life 
is a deep concern about the fu- | 
ture. If the mighty Soviet war 
westward, 
Sweden might be the first stop— | 
and by air the Kremlin is only 
eight hours away. | 

Swedes, however, have kept} 
| out of European wars for 135 | 
years and hope they can continue 
| to do so by remaining clear of 
foreign alliances. Swedish faith 
does not rest entirely on di- 
plomacy. The government is now 
spending more on its army, navy | 
and air force than ever before 
in peacetime. The film gives an 
inside picture of Sweden’s mod-| 
ern air force and its army and | 
navy in recent maneuvers. 


In addition to the March of | 
Time, the Embassy theatres will | 
offer all the news of the w orld | 
plus selected short subjects. 








STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadiu 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th 5 138th Sts. 


MONDAY, JULY 11, at 8:30 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Conductor 
ALL BRAHM’S PROGRAM 
Violin Soloist: 
ISAAC STERN 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, at 8:30 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
du 
ALL _BEETHOVEN f PROGRAM 
Piano Soloist: 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, at 8:30 
ROBERT STOLZ 
Conductor 
JOHANN STRAUSS FESTIVAL 
Prices (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2, 
Stadium Box Office. 
ADirondack 4-5800-1- 2. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 














IRVING STROUSE ACQUIRES 
LAKE GEORGE PLAYHOUSE 


Irving Strouse, playwright and 
producer, has acquired the Lake 
George Playhouse, Lake George, 
N. Y., and will open his summer 
season on Wednesday evening, 
July 13, with a production of 
“Young Woodley,” directed by 
Felix Brentano and starring Zac 
Matalon of Kingston, Jamaica. 
For his second bill, Strouse will 
present a pre-Broadway tryout 
of “Spring 1865,” a new play by 
Josephine Victor and himself. 

Previously announced as con- 
nected with the Pitchfork Play- 
house in Sharon, Conn., Strouse 
was forced to abandon that proj- 
ect, due to the fact that the living 
quarters for the actors were not 
completed. He has, therefore, 
transferred his resident company 
to Lake George, where perform-| 





ances will be given from Wednes- 


day through Saturdays every 
week until after Labor Day. 
Members of the Lake George 


Playhouse company include Patsy 
Kaner, the daughter of adver- 
tising man Milton Biow, James 
Broderick and Byrd Holland of 
the Neighborhood Playhouse. 


BOB HOPE COMEDY AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Bob Hope is now on the screen 
of the Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre in “Sorrowful Jones” which 
Paramount has produced from 
one of Damon Runyon’s most 
popular stories. Co-starring with 
Hope in this screen fare is Lucille 
Ball who, too, has set a place’ 
for herself in comedy annals with: 
her radio show. “Tuna Clipper,” 
with Roddy McDowall, is the 
associate feature. 
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of post-war Sweden. 
yet Sweden is concerned, for she 


to her 


LATEST MARCH OF TIME 


“SWEDEN LOOKS AHEAD" 


March of Time’s latest release presents a clear story of the dilemma 
It shows that the average Swedish family 
still lives better than its neighbors in other European countries, 


alone refuses to join either the 


Soviet Bloc to her East or the New Union of Atlanitc Pact nations 


West. 
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Return From Paris 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Reads to Freedom,” F n, WEVD Men: : 
Tusedoy 4 o 0 — ae gg ¢ (Continued from Page Four) De Gaulle finished speaking, there ideas can play a role in affecting one’s 
O Odt rogram or . . ° ° . . 
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_ + 4 Organizing the Unorganized. ‘ : ts ; : 
Spe — a a : AT DE GAULLE’S MEETING in the form where he spoke, young Gaullists of society. 
_ Joseph Belsky, Vice Pres- = 5 . . . Be 
lent, Bute} é 30is de Bologne on May 1, there were chanted like college boys: “De Gaulle : ; ; 
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Joint mediocrity. There 
stood and sat, 
hands. 


Sat, 


political expression of a dream. When 


and spoke in vague terms of a 
solution to the problems of the day 
and of an end of the government uf 
were also workers 
at the meeting. And the young couples 
listening and holding 
And the old “people stood and 
with tired faces, listening to a 


French 


tired people. 


was occupied 


show. They had been given a dream, 2 
rather soothing dream. Now they were 
going back to the world of reality— 


The new generation grew up in the 
days of the Occupation. Many of them 
lived out the 
years at a time when their country 


universities, there was no freedom. 
was difficult for 


servative ones, 


Le Monde and Figaro. 


Paris was never more beautiful than 


it was this Spring. As I walked about, 


ir most impressionable 
and conquered. In their 
It 


them to learn that trate 


a line from Baudelaire kept recurring 
in my mind: 


La froidé majeste de la femme 


stérile. 


For me, that line seemed to concen- 


so many of my own impressions. 
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Truman s Victory 


on housing was in certain respects a 
although 15 million people 
of color will scarcely benefit from its essen- 


people’s victory 
tially Jim Crow provisions — because it rep- 
resents a milestone in the struggle between 
human welfare politics of 
vested interest. But no one need be deluded 
that the fight is over, for the 
tion of Real Estate Boards can now be expected 
to sabotage public housing in an attempt to 
prove that 
perimentation. 


Taft's Reward 


. for his brilliant leadership of the Repub- 
lican-Democrat coalition which defeated the 
Administration on Taft-Hartley may be a crack 
at the Presidency in 1952. First, of course, he 
must win re-election to theSenate next year, 
when Taft-Hartley will become a major issue 
and the unions a formidable obstacle. If he 
wins, and if in 1952 the whole country divides 
along pro and anti-labor lines, this will be due 
in great part because the Democrats plan to 
oppose Taft in Ohio a political nonentity (Gov- 
ernor Frank Lausche has said he will not run). 
This, like the... . 


Pearl for Mesta 


. which Mr. Truman dropped into the lap 
of the Democrats’ Elsa Maxwell, in the form of 
the ambassadorship to Luxemburg, points up 
the growing 
warding cronies and freezing out real friends 
—the liberals who made 1948’s successes pos- 
sible. Such appointments, plus inability to give 
outstanding popular and legislative leadership, 
may render the Fair Deal a hollow slogan by 
1952. The liberals, either unworried or in- 
capable of real independent thought and action, 
seem more confused and divided than ever. For 
guidance, we therefore refer them to... . 


Meany's Warning 


. that labor by no means regards the two- 
party system as eternal or vital, and that “labor 
will go as far down the road [of independent 
political action] as time and events prove it 
necessary . to go” (see page 5, this issue). 
Coming from a “conservative” AFL leader, 
Mr. Meany’s words, for that matter, should be 
thoroughly masticated by the reactionaries as 
weii as the liberals in both major parties. 


politics and the 


National Associa- 


“socialism” means disastrous ex- 


Meanwhile. 


Administration trend toward re- 


r—Where the News Ends 
Solid Summer Reading 














HERE WAS A TIME when “light summer 

reading” was one of the standard cliches 

of the publishing field. The idea was that 
as the hot days rolled around, people lay in 
hammocks and read nothing more taxing than 
Pollyanna or Harold Bell Wright’s tales of the 
open spaces. 

A most combative and controversial volume 
is Freda Utley’s The High Cost of Vengeance 
(Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, $3.50). An English- 
woman by birth, an Amer- 
ican by naturalization, Freda 
Utley has a long background 
of experience as author, jour- 
nalist and economist in vari- 
ous parts of the world, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, 
China and Japan. She re- 
cently spent a few months in 
Berlin and Western Ger- 
many and did not like what she found there. 

She has put down what she saw and how 
she feels in a vehemently-written book that 
will irritate many people, but presents solid 
challenges to Western occupation policy which 
cannot be reasonably brushed off. For Miss 
Utley is a most energetic reporter. She was 
not content to accept military government 
assurances that dismantling imposed no real 
hardship on the German economy. She went 
to communities where dismantling was in 
process and tells what it means to workers’ 
families who depend on these plants for their 
livelihood. 











She applied the same method of direct in- 
vestigation to the plight of the wretched Ger- 
man deportees and the fairness of war crimes 
trials. She uncovered what is little short of 
a racket in the arbitrary seizure of German 
property under the guise of “restitution.” As 
an economist, she makes out a convincing case 
for the proposition that the cost of vengeance 
is indeed high—morally, politically and eco- 
nomically. Crippling restrictions on non-mili- 
tary German industry, dismantling, indis- 
criminate confiscation of patents and private 
property, petty jimcrow discrimination im- 
posed on Germans are listed as acts of 
vengeance. 

The author sometimes overstates her case 
and throws off emotional judgments which are 
calculated to excite anger rather than real 
analysis. Yet this is a very live book and it 
contains much material which cannot be found 
elsewhere. It is well worth reading if only as 
a statement of the grievances of the average 
intelligent German who is neither a commu- 
nist nor a nazi. 


THIRTEEN WHO FLED, edited by Louis 
Fischer (Harper and Brothers, New York, 
$3.00), is a difficult job well performed. Large 
numbers of Soviet citizens (Mr. Fischer esti- 


—Pen Points 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








































































mates them at about half a million) are 
in the Allied zones of Germany and in @ 
tries outside the iron curtain. Most are. 
prisoners and deported laborers who prefer 
not to return after the war. Their ranks 
increased by a steady trickle of Red Ay 
deserters and civilian fugitives. 

With the cooperation of Boris Yak 
former Vice President of the Soviet Acada 
of Architecture and himself a political ¢ 
Louis Fischer persuaded thirteen of these 
gees to tell their life stories. What emerg, 
a cross-section of Soviet life: for the | 
tributors are of both sexes and of vag 
occupations. They are young people whog 
up under the Soviet regime. 

What impelled them to leave the only «& 
try they knew, and take up the bleak life 
DPs without even the regular status agg 
DPs who are not Soviet citizens? Every 
has his or her own experience. But terror 
espionage, hard living conditions and theg 
trast between Russia and the outside we 
are general common denominators. As Fisd 
says, “the book should create love for 
Russian people and understanding of the So 
dictatorship.” 


I HAVE VERY LITTLE SPACE LEFT 
two books of first-rate importance in politi 
science. These are Felix Morley’s The Pow 
in the People (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
York, $3.50), and Bertrand de Jouvenel’s 
Power (Viking Press, New York, $5.00). 
deal, from somewhat different angles, with 
tremendously important subject: the natu 
origins, sanctions and limitations of the p 
which governments wield over peoples. 

Morley gives an admirable exposition off 
roots and underlying philosophy of the 
ican Revolution. The title of his book 
phrase first used by William Penn, and § 
is some very clear thinking on the me 
and conditions of liberalism and demoti 
liberty and freedom. 

Bertrand de Jouvenel, a_ brilliant 
publicist, has made a contribution to poli” 
thought worthy, in its best passages, of: 
and Burke and Acton and Montesquieu. Bé 
especially keen and penetrating in his 4 
of how unlimited popular sovereignty, wit 
careful checks and balances, designed tof 
tect the individual against the arbitrary pe 
of the state, may turn into extreme tyré nny. 

If old-fashioned despotism was the 
threat to liberty in the nineteenth cem 
totalitarianism, in its twin communist 
fascist forms, often using democratic 
and demagogic phraseology, has been a su 
and more serious menace in the tweml 
Both Morley and de Jouvenel have muce 
contribute in analyzing the nature of 
tarian philosophy and_ distinguishing 
liberalism from false. 





The scientist who asserted that psychiatrists 
could rule nations better than politicians may 
be going just a wee bit too far. Granted the 
world is cockeyed, we refuse to believe it is 
that crazy. 


The Congressional resolution to investigate 
all lobbying activities may improve legisla- 
tion all around. Perhaps the House would be 
more satisfactory if the lobbies were not so 
cluttered. 


The resurgence of Jew-baiting within the 
Iron Curtain proves what many people have 
long suspected—scratch any totalitarian and 
you find an anti-Semite. 



















Despite approval of economy in principles 
the Senate voted a huge sum for river amt, 
harbor control. When it comes to the po 
barrel, Congress never gets fed up, no matter, 
how often and how generously they dig thei 
teeth into it. 


Britain and the U. S. are being courteous 
if not shrewd, in refusing to entertain Rut 
sia’s offer to settle Greek problems without 
Athens’ participation. Talking behind 
back is decidedly not polite. 


According to a biography approved by 
John L. Lewis, he gets along very well wi 
children. It is just his tough luck that thé 
public is grown-up and mature. 
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